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filled with selections from four men: Mr. Balfour on maritime ques- 
tions, Professor Gilbert Murray on ethical and cultural issues, Viscount 
Grey on various aims for which Great Britain is contending, and Vis- 
count Bryce, who strikes the keynote for the volume in a general intro- 
duction. In addition to that, Lord Bryce discusses " Neutral Nations 
and the War", and, in a third essay, declares Great Britain to be the 
defender of five principles, vis. : liberty, nationality, maintenance of 
treaty obligations, humane regulation of methods of warfare, and the 
triumph of the pacific over the military type of civilization. 

In passing it may be noted that on page xi of the introduction, 
Viscount Bryce has by a strange oversight assigned the Russo-Japanese 
War to the year 1901 instead of 1904-1905. 

Mr. Edward Price Bell, London correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, contributes an interview with Lord Haldane concerning the lat- 
ter's visit to Germany in 1912. A prominent Alsatian lawyer and 
Francophile, Paul Albert Helmer, discusses German rule in his country. 
A Belgian statesman and a Dutch professor render a similar service 
concerning Belgium. Professor Henri Hauser of the university of 
Dijon writes of German industry as a factor making for war, and 
Maurice Barres pictures "The Soul of France" as typified by Sister 
Julie at Gerbeviller-le-Martyr. H. A. L. Fisher considers " The Value 
of Small States", and G. M. Trevelyan provides a very short account 
of the Serbian race. One chapter contains a history of the Cavell case; 
in another Lloyd George tells an Italian journalist why the Allies will 
win, and in a third is Mr. Asquith's speech in reply to the German 
chancellor in April, 1916. Mr. Balfour's discussion of naval questions 
comes no nearer to our time than the summer of 1915, and this fact 
suggests the most obvious comment upon this whole volume. It is not 
keyed to the present moment. It meets no present vital need. The 
entry of the United States into the war and the overturn in Russia have 
profoundly altered the "War of Democracy". This book contains 
nothing about the vanished Russia of the Czar, and it is equally dumb 
about the Russia of Kerensky. 

The volume entitled The War and Democracy, which Messrs. 
Seton-Watson, Wilson, Zimmern, and Greenwood published in 1915, is 
incomparably superior to this one in value for either the student or the 
general reader. The book which interprets the significance of the war 
in its relation to recent democratic policies and progress is not yet 
written. 

C. H. Levermore. 

The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in Europe. By Leon 
Dominian. (New York: Published for the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York by Henry Holt and Company. 
1917. Pp. xviii, 375. $3.00.) 

The publication of this book is timely. Questions of nationality are 
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the most difficult issues to be settled at the end of the war. The Euro- 
pean nationalities are, with certain well-known exceptions, as the Bel- 
gian, Swiss, and Irish, virtually linguistic groups, and especially in 
eastern and southeastern Europe, where lie most of the outstanding 
problems, language is the only tangible and available criterion of 
nationality. Now, even with the fullest recognition of nationality as 
the basis of political independence or autonomy, it is not to be expected, 
not even possible, that political boundaries should coincide precisely 
with linguistic boundaries. But it is the first essential to know what 
these latter are. Yet the requisite information is scattered through 
countless statistical reports, local monographs, and articles in journals 
of diverse character, linguistic, historical, and geographical. 

Mr. Dominian, who is a graduate of Robert College, Constantinople, 
and has the advantage of familiarity with the languages of Southeastern 
Europe, is conversant with this scattered literature, and has made the 
results available in what, so far as I know, is the only single work 
which combines sufficient detail with so broad a scope. Especially 
convenient are the many linguistic maps, and one would welcome still 
more of them, at the sacrifice of the profuse illustrations of scenery 
which have presumably been borrowed from elsewhere to adorn the 
book. For example, the "View of Dissentis in the section of Switzer- 
land where Romansh is spoken " might well be replaced by a map of the 
Romansh speech area, and most of the illustrations are still less relevant 
to the discussion. A reduced reproduction of Cvijic*s ethnographical 
(= linguistic) map of the Balkans from Petermanns Mitteilungen of 
March, 1913, would have been a valuable addition. 

A full linguistic atlas of Europe is a desideratum, and the author has 
come so near to supplying it that one regrets he did not go further and 
include many more of the available but scattered linguistic maps of 
different sections. The areas of present Celtic speech are not discussed. 
True, they have no bearing on any present problem of nationality, not 
even the Irish question. But that is true also of several other boundaries 
which are discussed. The areas' of Lithuanian and of Lettic are stated 
only in the most general terms. Tetzner, Die Slawen in Deutschland, a 
work not mentioned in the author's bibliography, contains the fullest 
information, with detailed maps, for the Prussian Lithuanians, Cassu- 
bians, Masurians, Wends, etc. 

However, the sections of most general interest for the coming prob- 
lems of reconstruction are those dealing with the areas of Polish, Bo- 
hemian (including Slovak), and the Balkan languages, and with the 
peoples of Asiatic Turkey. The treatment is objective and impartial. 
In the case of Macedonia, Servian and Greek critics will certainly ac- 
cuse the author of having accepted outright the Bulgarian view, and 
will point out with truth that he has taken his statistics from Bul- 
garian sources (Brancoff, Tsanoff, Schopoff; Brailsford's Macedonia, 
which gives much the same conclusion, and which, despite an over- 
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reaction against the extreme Greek claims, is on the whole unpartizan, 
is neither quoted, nor mentioned in the bibliography). But the fact 
remains, and ought to be faced, that the prevailingly Slavic population of 
inland Macedonia was never even claimed as Serbian until after Serbia's 
disappointment at being denied access to the Adriatic. With removal 
of the ban on Serbia's natural expansion westward and some compro- 
mise with the Hellenism which is strongly intrenched in the larger 
towns, a permanent solution of the Macedonian question ought to be 
possible. The previous blunders of European diplomacy, of commission 
and omission, seem intolerable, now that we see to what they have 
given an opening. 

"The inhabitants of Albania are totally devoid of national feeling. 
Various causes militate against national unity." The second statement 
is true, but the first is much too strong. Despite religious differences, 
tribal feuds, and backward social conditions, the Albanians are fully 
conscious that they are not Slavs, Turks, or Greeks, but a distinct 
nationality. The sentiment is not less there because it has not over- 
come the obstacles to effectiveness. Witness the formal demands of the 
Albanian leaders in 191 1 for Turkish recognition of Albanian national- 
ity and language, and the vaguer dreams of the peasants described in 
Miss Edith Durham's High Albania (also not mentioned in the author's 
bibliography). It is not unlikely that this small nationality will be 
sacrificed to larger issues. But an Italian protectorate would at least 
give it a much better chance to try itself out than a division between 
Serbia and Greece, which have an inherited contempt for the very idea 
of Albanian nationality and would aim to uproot it. Recognition of 
an Italian protectorate might also induce Italy to withdraw her claims 
to the Dalmatian coast, thereby aiding Serbo-Croatian unity (and so 
indirectly the solution of the Macedonian question), and to give up the 
purely Greek islands of Rhodes, Cos, etc., her retention of which is the 
grossest violation of principles proclaimed. 

In matters touching the character, history, and relationship of lan- 
guages, there are not a few remarks which savor of uncritical popular 
philology, some merely naive in expression, some positively erroneous. 
But these do not seriously affect the main purpose and value of the 
book. 

C. D. Buck- 
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American State Trials. A Collection of the Important and Interest- 
ing Criminal Trials which have taken Place in the United States 
from the Beginning of the Government to the present Day. By 
John D. Lawson, LL.D. Volumes VI., VII. (St. Louis : F. H. 
Thomas Law Book Company. 1916-1917. Pp.xxvi, 905; xxvi, 
974. $5.00 per vol.) 



